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as the season progresses be sure to 


CHECK 


\ Weaknesses in production lines 

\ Needed Repairs 

\ Necessary Replacements 

\ Necessary Supplies—Seed, Cans, Labels, Paste, 


Boxes, etc—for this and next season 


\ Place your orders at the earliest possible time. 
It will help your supply sources to help you. 


All the World looks to US for food—FOOD to sustain our fighting forces, 
our allies, our war workers, our civilian population and to build back starv- 
ing occupied countries freed. A check up now, when actual operations 
emphasize needs, will help maintain a strong Food Front to KEEP ‘EM FED 
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remember this manual 


HIS TEXTBOOK, just published for 

the United States Navy, is the direct 
cutgrowth of the Canned Food Manual 
we prepared for the U.S. Army Quarter- 
master Corps last year. 


The wide demand for this original 
manual, as a training aid and helpful 
reference volume, prompted us to pub- 
lish a similar edition adapted to the 
needs of the U. S. Navy. This was done 
with the full and complete co-operation 
and help of the Bureau of Naval Supplies 
and Accounts. 


A complete manual 


This manual traces the development of 
‘commercial canning from its very begin- 
ning to the present day. It shows de- 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Navy men will read and 


tailed illustrations of the latest advances 
in the canned-food industry. 

It gives interesting facts about the 
nutritive values of canned foods... 
about vitamins and the essential ele- 
ments which these foods contain. 


It provides a complete series of charts 
to simplify the task of calculating the 
average number of servings per can. It 
also tells the number of cans of a given 
food required to serve 100 men and the 
cost per individual serving. 


In addition, this book emphasizes the 
proper methods of handling and storing 
canned foods. It also gives numerous 
hints concerning the most economical 
and appetizing methods of preparing 
canned foods, 


Since this manual was especially pre- 
pared for the exclusive use of Naval 
Commissary officers and enlisted men, 
no copies are now available for gen- 
eral distribution. We are convinced, 
however, that the long-term influence of 
this book will result in a more ready 
acceptance cf canned foods—long after 
victory and peace. 


Stop accidents NOW 


— save Manpower for Warpower 


Co-operate with the War Produc- 

tion Fund to Conserve Manpower 

by warning your employees not to 
take chances. 


OW 
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@ The artist at the top of his profession, whether it 
be painting, music, science, or industry, must be a true 
perfectionist. No effort can be too great, no detail too 
small to command his keenest concentration. 

He must have bold vision, soaring imagination—yet 
infinite patience. He must continually strive to improve. 
He cannot afford to be satisfied —or he will be surpassed. 
Thus every reputation is a continuous spur to 
still higher achievement. 

In its way, too, the making of Diamond 
Crystal Alberger Process Salt requires imagi- 
nation—and patient attention to detail. 

The scientists whose task it is to perfect 
the quality of Diamond Crystal Salt might 
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Se Every Field Always One that Orit! 


easily have been satisfied years ago, after attaining the 
amazingly high average purity of 99.96%! Instead, they 
continue to strive for 100% purity. 

That is one reason why Diamond Crystal Salt is to be 
found in a host of America’s most famous branded prod- 
ucts. Leaders turn naturally to Diamond Crystal for qual- 
ity, purity, uniformity, cleanliness, and true salt flavor. 


NEED HELP? HERE IT IS! 
If you have any salt problems—bottlenecks 
—questions about grade or grain size—or 
any food-processing worries that expert salt 
knowledge might clear up, write to our Tech- 
nical Director, Dept. D-23, Diamond Crystal 
Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Michigan. 
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HELP THE 


PROPER 
TREATMENT 


of spare parts means keep- 


ing them in the right place, 


carefully oiled and all set for 
action. So take care, and you 
help Uncle Sam do a heads- 
up job on Adolf and his pals! 


One of a series of posters reproduced 


to help canners win the war. FREE! Send C @) N T | N e N TAL CA N C Oo M PA N Y 


for poster-size reprints for your plant. 100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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EDITORIALS 


N THE SPOT LIGHT—Foods generally, but canned 
foods in particular, are so much in the public’s mind 
today, that is behooves all in the industry to be care- 

fully on their good behavior. Pretty nearly every move 
that is made points strongly to the value and safety of 
commercial canned foods. Other methods of food 
preservation are having a hey-day, but none of them 
carry the confidence and assurance that canned 
foods do. 

There is just one correction which we wish could 
be made: home processors, packing in glass jars, call 
them canned. . This is a misnomer, since they are not 
“canned,” and there is more in this than mere jealousy 
or narrow-mindedness. There are inherent troubles 
about these preserved foods of all kinds packed in 
glass jars not to be found or feared in commercially 
canned foods, nor even in home canned when done on 
the real canning process. If or when such troubles 
arise canned foods will be blamed as a whole. Remem- 
ber the botulinus scare which caused this industry so 
heavily, and yet came from home preserved foods, not 
from any food packed in cans. 


DANGERS—Some of these troubles are now ap- 
pearing on the horizon. We quote two recent Govern- 
ment warnings to these home “canners” : 


“OVEN CANNING—NOT RECOMMENDED—The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture (July 23) cautioned home canners 
against the oven method of canning food. Oven canning—at 
any time a slow and unsatisfactory way of applying the heat 
necessary to can food safely—has developed wartime hazards, 
home canning specialists explained. 

Serious accidents to persons and property as a result of mis- 
understanding of canning techniques have been reported to the 
Department. : 

Exact temperature control is necessary for home canning, 
and oven regulators that cannot be serviced because of war 
conditions may add to the hazard. The release lists several 
other hazards and disadvantages. (164-44).” 


While on this subject, those canners who produce 
canned foods which they tell the users to heat in the 
can and serve, ought to prominently warn them (on 
those labels) against placing such cans in an oven, or 
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in a small pot with the cans standing erect (and there- 
fore displacing the water and bringing the contents 
directly over the fire;) and tell them why. That as the 
cans warm, steam is generated inside the sealed tin, 
and rapidly increases the pressure until the can be- 
comes a real bomb-shell, and will explode with the 
force of gunpowder, blowing the stove to pieces and 
killing or maiming anyone within reach and possibly 
setting fire to the house. The same is true, as the 
Government should explain in detail, with home-made 
goods where the oven is used to do the processing. 
This is by no means a minor consideration. In both 
instances, the danger can be avoided by leaving the 
lids loose on the glass jars, or by ‘venting’ the cans, 
that is, puncturing them with several holes so that the 
steam may escape, before they are put into the oven 
or into the small pot to heat. 


The second warning is as follows: 


“HOME CANNERS WARNED NOT TO USE ‘CANNING 
POWDERS’—Home canners were warned by the U. S. D. A. 
against the use of ‘canning powders’ and other chemical preser- 
vatives. The warning was based on a statement from W. G. 
Campbell, Commissioner of the Federal Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, who said that use of some of the ‘canning powders’ 
constitutes a definite health hazard. Dr. E. C. Auchter, ad- 
ministrator of the ARA, asked Mr. Campbell for an opinion on 
the use of chemicals in home canning, quoting a paragraph in a 
Department publication; “The use of chemical preservatives, 
such as salicylic acid, sodium benzoate, and “canning powders” 
should be avoided in home canning any kind of food. These 
chemicals vary in their effects on the human body, some being 
more harmful than others. Therefore the safe way for the 
home canner is to process foods adequately with heat and not 
to use chemical preservatives.” 

“In his reply Mr. Campbell said, ‘I am fully in agreement 
with the advice given in this paragraph. Practically all the 
substances proposed in the past as chemical preservatives have 
limited value as such and in view of the known harmful effects 
of some of them and the doubtful safety of others, they should 
not be used as substitutes for the more efficacious and safer 
processes of sterilization by heat. We do not believe that the 
present war emergency offers any valid reason for condoning 
the use of chemical preservatives by home canners in place 
of tested and approved processes of heat sterilization.’ The 
release includes additional details. (171-44).” 
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AVOID ACCIDENTS—Now that the active canning 
time is arriving for all canners, they should take par- 
ticular care to avoid every kind of accident, and there- 


by retain the full working force at all times. This 
season they will have many new and inexperienced 
workers in and around the plant, and it will be doubly 
necessary to see that every accident precaution is 
taken, and it may take some time to arrange all that is 
needed, and so you ought to check now. 


The National Safety Council, Inc., in copyrighted 
pamphlets, gives some very pertinent advice, which 
we hope they will not object to our passing on to you, 
for it seems to us this sort of thing ought to be done 
as a war measure in the widest possible sort of way, 
and not under copyright. 


One pamphlet reads, in part: 


PART-TIME PATRIOTS DON’T WIN WARS 


“Part-time patriots don’t win all-out wars because winning 
a war today takes everything everybody’s got. 

“The real patriot—the full-time patriot—is the man who 
is willing to do all he can, all the time, to help win our battles. 

“This man does his work all day, every day; but he does 
more than this. He keeps himself fit to be on the job. An 
accident, he knows, will not only cripple him, but may also put 
his machine out of production. His part in the war will be 
reduced to zero. 

“He’s careful on the job. That’s part of his job. In addition, 


he’s careful off the job. He knows that many industries report’ 


from five to ten times as many accidents to working men and 
women off-the-job as on the job. Enough time was lost from 
off-the-job accidents last year to build 12,500 heavy bombers, 
bombers that might today have been blasting the enemy. 

“The part-time patriot, on the other hand, leaves safety be- 
hind when the whistle blows. 

“If he’s driving home, he endangers himself and everybody 
else. If he’s on foot he jay-walks like a chicken. He forgets 
that in war-time his job needs him every day. Thousands of 
part-time patriots were killed last year.” 


Another : 


WORKERS MUST BE “ALL-OUT” FOR VICTORY TOO 


The American working man today also has two aims?............ 

To destroy the enemy, and 

To stay alive. 

The American working man today also has two aims: 

To make whatever the fighting man needs, and 

To keep himself fit to go on turning out whatever the fighter 
needs. 

Our fighters are doing their part. 

How about the workers? 

The answer is yes and no. 

Our workers are turning out the goods—the ships, tanks, 
guns, shells, planes, and a thousand other things for the fight- 
ers. That’s the “yes” answer. 


But last year 47,500 workers were killed by accidents— 
mostly accidents which they, themselves, could have prevented. 
That’s the “no” answer. 


Most of these dead workers—29,000 of them, in fact, were 
killed when they were off-the-job, away from the plant, on 
their own. 

A hundred thousand others were permanently injured off-the- 
job and over two million were hurt badly enough to be laid 
up a longer or shorter period of time. 


That’s more “no” answer. 

American workers won’t be “all-out” in this war until they 
practice the rules of safety off-the-job as well as on—until they 
learn to keep themselves on the job. 


Our “all-out” fighters at the front deserve “all-out” support 
from workers at home. 


And the third: 


LET’S HOARD THE RIGHT THINGS 

Most hoarding is bad. 

It’s bad to hoard shoes, gasoline, sugar, and canned goods. 

Bad hoarding helps the Axis and hurts us. 

But not all hoarding is bad. Some is good. 

Good hoarding helps us and hurts the Axis. 

The question is: What is good hoarding? What are the 
things we should hoard? What kinds of hoarding will speed 
victory? 

The answer is as simple as one, two, three. 


We civilians should and must hoard our ability to produce 
the things our fighting men need to win this war. 


We must safeguard our eyes, our fingers, our hands and arms, 
our feet and legs. We must not let an accident knock us out 
of the war—destroy our ability to do our part. 


We must remember that this is a war of production—a war 
fought with machinery and a thousé¢nd specialized items of 
equipment. It’s a war of supply, of getting guns and goods 
to a score of distant fronts. 


Our failure to produce and deliver the goods would mean 
defeat for all of us. 


By keeping ourselves and our fellow workers safe, we’ll be 
hoarding the right things. 


And the writer might have gone on to warn: Don’t 
hoard money; war-profit money (blood money) in all 
the history of the human race, has never done the 
hoarder any good; on the contrary, it has invariably 
proved a curse. When the war ended (any war), and 
the inevitable reaction set in, he not only lost all he had 
hoarded, but he found he had gone far over his head 
in debt—new factories, new farms, etc., etc., which the 
plethora of money had made easy to buy, and the de- 
pression took all that and all he had and left him broke, 
indeed. Test: some of you made $1 per dozen on 
canned corn in World War I and you were rolling in 
money. Came 1920 and ’21 and if you were not among 
the canners that went broke you can thank your good 
angel. 

A fair profit—enough money to enable one to con- 
tinue producing the next season, is all any man should 
want. Our war production plants set labor crazy in 
their grabbing of hands, and staggering wages were 
offered to induce them; that money sent prices sky 
high, and now it takes all they get to keep them. 
Moderate wages, and full employment, would have pro- 
duced the same results in output, and saved the huge 
debts that face all, and which all must help repay— 
after they have squandered their money! The money 
those who made “runs on banks,” and hoarded under 
mattresses, etc., during the depression, was worth just 
so much waste paper in every bank that busted, and 
they would all have busted if the Government had not 
rushed to their rescue and made the Bank Notes good! 
Now all is Government money and no more bank notes! 
To that extent it is better. And you never noticed the 
change!! 
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STORAGE EFFECT ON IRISH 


POTATOES FOR DEHYDRATION 


By H. G. BLACK, Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, Penna., long established manu- 
facturers of drying equipment, have 
recently furnished a number of de- 
hydrators to some of the outstanding 
food processors in the country turning 
out large quantities of dehydrated foods 
for use by our armed forces. 

The company maintains a large re- 
search laboratory, and in conjunction 
with drying experiments to establish the 
proper drying times for various vege- 
table products dried under the conditions 
of the Automatic Dehydrator being 
offered, has also been making a research 
study to determine the effect of storage 
on the dehydration of the white or Irish 
potato. In order to pursue such a study, 
it was necessary to arrange for a large 
quantity of potatoes of a selected variety 
to be kept under proper storage condi- 
tions so that lots could be drawn. from 
this reserve for monthly dehydration 
tests. The Charles G. Summers, Jr. Com- 
pany of New Freedom, Penna., co- 
operated in this research and provided 
the storage facilities. They were stored 
in a temperature of 35 degrees to 40 
degrees F. 


THE CHART 


Lots of potatoes from the time the 
crop was harvested up to and including 
April were prepared in the laboratory, 
steam blanched and then dehydrated. 
Figure No. 1 shows a curve plotted from 
the results of these tests, and it will be 
observed that the moisture content of 
the blanched product increased with the 
length of time stored. The first lot 
tested showed a moisture content after 
blanching of slightly more than 500.0 
per cent on the bone dry weight basis, 
which is a ratio of approximately 5 parts 
of water to 1 part of bone dry potato. 
The last lot tested showed a moisture 
eontent after blanching of 583.0 per 
cent bone dry weight basis, or a ratio of 
approximately 5.8 parts of water to 1 
part of bone dry potato. Intermediate 
tests showed a gradual increase of 
moisture content between the limits 
mentioned. 


The study likewise showed that as the 
moisture increased the capacity obtained 
under like conditions decreased. The 
curve is plotted on the assumption, as 
proven by the tests, that new potatoes 


IN URAL 
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give the best capacity and they were 
designated 100 per cent. The actual 
drop between the production at the 
lowest moisture content of the first test 
and the highest moisture content of the 
last test was equal to 26.5 per cent, in- 
dicating that the capacity on Storage 
Potatoes in May would be 73.5 per cent 
of new potatoes from the same crop. 


The conclusions drawn from _ these 
tests is that dehydrators must expect to 
obtain a lesser capacity and yield during 
the period of the year when stored pota- 
toes are being used compared to the 
period of the year when new potatoes 
are available, also, the longer the pota- 
toes are in storage, the greater these 
reductions will be. 


SENSITIVE TO HEAT 


Another interesting fact which the 
tests revealed was that stored potatoes 
are more sensitive to heat than new 
potatoes. As the age of the potato in- 
creased, the tendency to scorch also in- 
creased, and in the last few tests, it was 
necessary to reduce the time of exposure 
to higher temperatures to a minimum. 


It has not yet been determined just 
how long it is possible to have potatoes 
remain in storage and still have them 
satisfactory for dehydrating purposes. 
It is safe to assume, however, that they 
can be dehydrated successfully if stored 
under proper conditions for a period of 
at least six (6) months from date of 
harvest. 

In all of the tests, the potatoes were 
cut into i” x 98” Julienne Strips, thoro- 
ughly washed before blanching, steam 
blanched, thoroughly washed after steam 
blanching, excess water thoroughly 
drained off before dehydrating, and the 
potatoes dried at a temperature of 200 
degrees F. in the primary stage, and 
160 degrees F. in the secondary stage. 


DEHYDRATION PLANT OPENS 


Governor Olin D. Johnson and other 
State officials participated in the formal 
opening of the new $100,000 dehydration 
plant of Fresh Dry Foods, Inc., at Cam- 
den, South Carolina, July 16. A large 
portion of cabbage and sweet potatoes 
which will be handled will go to the 
Government. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


CANNED ASPARAGUS PRICES 
MPR-306, Amend. 10, July 27, 19438 


A method by which canners can com- 
pute maximum prices for sales of any 
variety, style, grade or size of canned 
asparagus, packed in tin, not already 
covered by the existing provisions of the 
canned vegetable regulation, was an- 
nounced July 27 by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

Amendment No. 10 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 306 (Certain Packed 
Food Products) provides that processors 
in California, Oregon and Washington 
may adjust their 1942 prices by adding 
1% cents per pound to the 1942 raw 
cost of asparagus, as he was required 
to compute it. Similar processors in all 
other states may add 1 cent per pound. 
If the processor established his 1942 
maximum price for the particular item 
by adopting the maximum price of his 
closest competitive seller, he is required 
to adopt the same competitor’s maximum 
price for the 1943 pack. In cases where 
the processor did not pack the item in 
1942, he is required to adopt the maxi- 
mum price of his closest competitive 
seller for the 1943 pack. 

In cases where a canner cannot de- 
termine a maximum by either of these 
methods, he must apply to the National 
Office of the OPA in Washington for a 
maximum. 

The prices established under this 
formula will be somewhat higher than 
those for the 1942 pack, reflecting in- 
creased crop and labor costs. Canned 
asparagus sells under fixed mark-up at 
retail and the increases will be reflected 
in the retailer’s ceiling prices. 

The amendment also limits applica- 
tion of the provisions of Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 306 to canned fresh 
cucumbers instead of to all canned pick- 
les as was provided formerly. This 
change was necessary because a large 
portion of the pack of canned pickles is 
derived from brine stock. A separate 
study is being conducted for pickles 
packed from brine stock and, pending 
completion of this study, these will re- 
main under the General Maximum Price 
Regulation—at March 1942 “highs.” 

Amendment No. 10 to Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 306 becomes effective 
August 2, 1943. 


GROWERS PRICES FOR 
BLUEBERRIES 


A maximum price of 12 cents a 
pound which growers may charge all 
processors, including canners and freez- 
ers, for wild blueberries in certain New 
England states was announced July 23 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

OPA and War Food Administration 
announced early in July that the maxi- 
mum prices would be 3 cents above the 
weighted average reported by the pro- 
cessor last year under the provisions of 
the OPA regulation covering the 1942 
pack. 

Since then, however, it has developed 
that freezers were paying more per 
pound than were canners. This tends 
to divert the berries from canners to 
freezers. At the same time, further 
study revealed that the average price 
paid by processors last year in Maine, a 
principal producing state, was between 
eight and nine cents. 

Therefore, on WFA’s recommendation, 
OPA is preparing to set a maximum 
price of 12 cents a pound on blueberries 
sold in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and Massachusetts for processing. Prices 
on cultivated blueberries in these four 
states and all blueberries in all other 
states will remain unchanged. 


GROWER PRICES FOR DRIED 
PEACHES AND PEARS 


Grower support prices for natural con- 
dition dried peaches and pears on the 
West Coast were announced July 23 by 
the War Food Administration in con- 
nection with its program to encourage 
the highest possible production of dried 
fruits to meet the increased war de- 
mands for these products. The entire 
pack of these dried fruits will be set 
aside by packers to meet Government 
requirements. 

The support prices to producers for 
the natural condition dried fruit will 
average, roughly, per ton: 

Peaches: Freestone $440; Clingstone 
$330. 

Pears: Lake County Quality $360; 
Others $330. 

These prices will be supported through 
an offer to purchase the natural condi- 
tion dried peaches and pears from 
growers. The Office of Price Adminis- 
tration will establish ceilfng prices for 
Government purchases which will reflect 
the support prices. AG-634 


NO CEILING FOR FRESH MARKET 
PEARS AND PEACHES 


Ceiling prices will not be established 
on the 1943 crop of fresh market Cali- 
fornia freestone peaches and Bartlett 
pears, the Office of Price Administration 
and the War Food Administration an- 
nounced July 29, in a joint statement. 

At the same time, the two agencies in- 
dicated that maximum prices for these 
fruits going into the fresh market will 


not be set for the Pacific Northwest or: 


other producing areas unless unforeseen 
conditions arise. 

The decision to forego ceiling prices 
for these commodities does not affect the 
established maximum prices for proc- 
essed freestone peaches or Bartlett pears, 
either canned or frozen, it was stated. 

The OPA and WFA pointed out that 
the great bulk of the 1943 California 
freestone peach crop for the fresh mar- 
ket has already moved into distributive 
channels. Ceiling prices also appear un- 
necessary for the California fresh mar- 
ket Bartlett pear crop as a sudden ripen- 
ing has depressed prices at the farmer 
level. 

Bartlett pears and freestone peaches 
produced in the Pacific Northwest for 
the fresh market and the freestone peach 
crop of the Southern and Eastern pro- 
ducing centers will not be brought under 
price ceilings unless future market con- 
ditions require such action, it was stated. 

OPA-2843 


FISHERMANS PRICES FOR 
SARDINES 

A maximum price of $22 a ton in 
California ports of entry was established 
July 26 by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration for pilchards (West Coast sar- 
dines). Canners who customarily paid 
war risk insurance premiums will con- 
tinue to do so. 

At the same time a price of 2 cents 
a pound was set for pilchards when being 
sold for bait. Both prices are for the 
months of August through February. 

The action was taken through Amend- 
ment No. 2 to Maximum Price Regula- 
tion No. 418 (Fresh Fish and Seafood). 
The amendment became effective July 
26. 

The ceiling price set by OPA for the 
season from August 1, 1943, through 
February 5, 1944, is the same as that 
paid for the pilchard catch in the 1942- 
1943 season. Prices paid by consumers, 
as a result, will be no higher than in 
the last season. OPA-2836 
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Prepare to Supply 
Tomorrow’s Better Stocked 
Pantry Shelves 


For many years we have been | 
co-operating with the Pea and ; ncle Sam has set as his 
goal, that every American, whether in military service 
Lima Bean Canners, furnishing or not, shall have a diet adequate in every respect for 


efficient hulling equipment to good nutrition. 


meet the needs of today and an- That means an ever increasing use of *‘garden-fresh”’ 


fruits and vegetables—a big share of which will be 


ticipating the needs of tomor- supplied by America’s canning plants. Are you plan- 
ning ahead for greater quantity and better quality to 
row. : meet this great demand? 


FMC SUPER-PULPERS 
Improved machines for pulp- 
ing or cycloning Tomatoes, 
Pumpkins, Squash, Apples, 
Sweet Potatoes, Prunes, 
Plums, Figs, Oranges, Ber- 
ties, etc. Tremendous capac- 
ity. 


Now another ‘‘tomorrow”’ has 
arrived. Its needs are pressing. 
The success with which the Can- 
ning Industry is meeting these 
needs is proof enough that our 
yesterday's preparation was and 
will continue to be of much 
help. 


FMC SUPER -FINISHER 
F.M. Super Finishers use a finer screen, 
sieving out still more roughage than can be 
removed with the Super-Pulper. For finish- 
ing Tomato Catsup, Soups, Fruit Butter, 
Applesauce, Jams, Jellies, etc. 


Send for Catalog of FMC Canning Equipment for all foods. 


MACHINE CO. 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 


Established. 1880 Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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AMEND MARASCHINO CHERRY 
ORDER 


OPA this week cleared the decks for 
the 1943 canned fruits-for-salad pack 
and fruit cocktail packing by empower- 
ing producers of maraschino cherries in 
containers of 28 fluid ounces or more to 
sell the cherries to mixed fruit packers 
under agreements with the buyer that 
their prices may be adjusted upward 
after delivery by the producer in accord- 
ance with stipulated terms. 


Authorization was granted through 
Amendment 8 to MPR 262, and Order 1 
under MPR 262, both effective July 27. 


The action was taken, it was explained, 
in order to permit canners to obtain 
maraschino cherries in order to proceed 
with their pack pending action by OPA 
to lift maximum prices for the cherries 
to the legal minimum required by the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942, 
as amended. The minimum consists of 
parity, or the highest price charged be- 
tween January 1 and September 15, 
1942, whichever is higher. In this in- 
stance parity is the higher figure. 


Maraschino cherry producers, it was 
said, have been unwilling to sell at pre- 
vailing prices, pending final announce- 
ment of OPA ceilings. The amendments 
are designed to assure their receiving 
the new ceiling prices after they are 
established. 


SUGAR FOR CANNING 


To allow commercial canners to pack 
a larger proportion of their fruit in a 
medium or heavy syrup, the Office of 
Price Administration July 21 permitted 
an increase in the amount of sugar that 
may be used in packing the remainder 
of the 1943 fruit crop. Pending further 
action of OPA, packers will draw on 
their July-August sugar allowance to 
provide the extra sugar needed. 


Military demand for canned fruit is 
about the same as last year, says OPA, 
and will have to be supplied out of a 
much smaller total fruit pack. Since 
Army-Navy specifications require fruit 
packed in medium or heavy syrup, the 
amount of this type of pack available 
for civilians would have been drastically 
reduced under previous sugar rationing 
provisions. 


The new amendment increases supply 
of this type of pack by providing that a 
packer may use as much sugar for each 
unit of a particular fruit canned in 1943 
as the average used by him for the same 
amount of fruit canned in 1941. Previ- 
ously he was allowed only 90 per cent of 
this amount. This action increases his 
allowance to 100 per cent. 


Included in this order are all fruits on 
which canning was begun but not com- 
pleted on July 21, as well as crops on 
which canning has not yet been started. 
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1943-44 FARM MACHINERY 
DISTRIBUTION 


The War Food Administration July 24 
authorized manufacturers of farm ma- 
chinery and equipment to distribute up 
to 40 per cent of their production as of the 
year beginning July 1, 1943—of items 
now listed for rationing under WPB 
order L-257, which provides for specific 
quotas for various farm machines and 
permits unlimited production of repair 
parts. 


Under the terms of Supplementary 
order No. 5 to Food Production order 
No. 3—manufacturers may distribute up 
to 40 per cent of their production as t hey 
see fit through normal distribution 
channels. However, they are first re- 
quired to fill quotas issued to them by 
the War Food Administration, which 
were designed to place rationed items of 
farm machinery and equipment where 
they would be needed to satisfy State 
and County quotas established under last 
year’s machinery distribution program. 
This refers to machinery produced under 
WPB order L-170. 


WEA officials said that the order is a 
step toward a simplified program for 
distribution of farm machinery and 
equipment in the year ahead. A perma- 
nent program will be announced in the 
near future, which will take into con- 
sideration the greater production of 
farm machinery and equipment scheduled 
this year. AG-636 


WIDE MOUTH GLASS 
CONTAINERS 


To permit production of wide mouth 
glass containers to meet emergency de- 
mands from commercial food packers and 
others, the Office of Price Administra- 
tion July 28 announced pricing pro- 
visions which will cover costs of new 
production. At the same time, OPA 
liberalized transportation provisions ap- 
plicable to these containers so that ship- 
ments from east to west will be en- 
couraged. 


High cost producers who have not pre- 
viously manufactured wide mouth con- 
tainers will be able to recover their total 
costs of production and sales up to 15 
per cent over the established dollars- 
and-cents ceilings set by Regulation 382 
(Wide Mouth Glass Containers) as a 
result of the new order. Factory costs 
and freight may be recovered, but not 
sales costs, up to any amount where total 
costs exceed 15 per cent over established 
ceilings. 


The method for obtaining price ad- 
justments from OPA was embodied in 
Amendment No. 2 to Regulation 382, 
which became effective July 28, 1943. 
Manufacturers are required to file appli- 
cations indicating costs and certifying 
that the higher prices in excess of the 


ceilings will not be passed on to ultimate 
consumers of the commodities packaged 
in the containers. 


The action was taken in co-operation 
with War Production Board and War 
Food Administration programs to pro- 
vide more glass containers for packing 
food. Present production, according to 
studies made recently, is under essential 
demand. 


Increased packaging of vegetables and 
fruits in glass and the absence of re- 
serve capacity in the West has resulted 
in an acute shortage in the West. OPA 
set up a method by which Eastern manu- 
facturers may be authorized to recover 
actual freight in excess of the maximum 
amount customarily absorbed. Such in- 
creases cannot be passed on to ultimate 
consumers and must be authorized in 
every case by OPA. 


GRADING AND CERTIFICATION 
FEES 


The War Food Administration has 
amended the regulation concerning the 
fees for fruit and vegetable grading 
service in cases where the commodity 
graded requires microscopic analysis for 
mold or for worm and insect fragment 
count. An additional charge of $1.50 for 
each analysis for mold and $3.00 for 
each analysis for worm fragment count 
will be made. If the applicant requests 
that a microscopic analysis be made of 
a composite sample of all of the con- 
tainers in the sample, a charge of $1.50 
or $3.00 or both will be made for the 
applicable analysis and the certificate of 
grade will indicate that microscopical 
analysis was made of a composite sample. 
For making an alcohol insoluble solids 
determination a charge of $3.00 for the 
first analysis and $2.00 for each addi- 
tional analysis will be made. Certificates 
will indicate whether the determination 
was made on each can or on a composite 
sample. 


IMPORTED CITRUS FRUIT PRICES 


By Amendment 4 to MPR 292, maxi- 
mum price for imported citrus fruits in 
boxes, lugs, crates or other containers at 
any terminal market or receiving point 
shall be the maximum delivered price for 
the most similar variety of domestic 
citrus fruits. The amendment was is- 
sued July 23 and became effective 
July 29. 


CAFIERO ON SHRIMP ASSO- 
CIATION BOARD 


J. S. Cafiero of L. P. Maggioni & Com- 
pany, Savannah, Georgia, has been 
elected to the Board of Directors of the 
Shrimp Canners National Advertising 
Association. 
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ELIMINATES 
OBJECTIONABLE 
MATERIAL 
FROM JUICE 


® This Langsenkamp Juice Strain- 
er pays for itself over and over be- 
cause it works constantly with a 
minimum of attention, and gives 
service indefinitely without repairs. 
Carefully made and finished with 
no part to get out of order. Screens 
are perforated monel metal. Water 
or steam line connected to spray 
nozzle inserted in top permits strain- 
er to be cleansed thoroughly with- 
out disassembling. Screen cylin- 
ders of various diameter perfor- 
ations interchangeable. Strainer 
4'' diameter, 6'' long. 


F. H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“Efficiency in the Canning Plant” 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Prompt delivery as long 
as alimited supply lasts. 
Order at once for instal- 
lation in juice line to filler. 
Assure yourself of a larger 
pack of higher quality 
juice. 


0.9.9. 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stocks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 
— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


0.9.9.5 
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THE CANNING TRADE - 


Via canners who can qualify for new equipment, we 
Via will fill orders as quickly as conditions permit, to 


help you keep up vital food production. Right now _ 

we are cooperating 100% with the United States _ 

_ Government on a “Production for Victory,” to 
keep our armed forces supplied. 
BERLIN CHAPMAN COMPANY | 
GRAIN, WISCONSIN 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


NEW CANNING FIRM 
ORGANIZED 


Fairoaks Fruit Corp. has been organ- 
ized with headquarters at 210 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco, and has pur- 
chased the ripe olive canning plant and 
olive oil mill of the Fairoaks Fruit Com- 
pany at Fair Oaks, California. The new 
company is headed by W. L. Harcourt 
as president, with J. Capolino, vice presi- 
dent; C. P. Dorr, secretary, and Miss E 
Farmer as assistant secretary. 

The predecessor company has been in 
continuous operation since 1901, and kas 


distributed under the “San Juan,” 
“American River,” ‘“Fairoaks’” and 
“Suntone” brands. 


In addition to the cannery and mill, 
the new corporation has acquired the 
olive acreage owned by the predecessor 
company, consisting of some 843 acres 
producing olives in the Oroville District, 
which is about 75 miles north of the 
plant. The new corporation will pack 
canned olives to the extent permitted by 
WPB regulation, and will operate the 
olive oil mill to capacity. 


Walter L. Harcourt, who heads the 
new enterprise, is a member of the firm 
of Harcourt, Greene Co., San Francisco 
distributors of a general line of Califor- 
nia canned foods. J. Capolino is well 
known in West Coast canning circles as 
president of the Capolino Packing Corp., 
canners of tomato paste and products. 


KRAUT PACKERS RE-ELECT 
OFFICERS 


At the Annual Meeting of the National 
Kraut Packers Association held at the 
Hotel Reiger, Sandusky, Ohio, July 14, 
the following officers were re-elected: 
Alden C. Smith, President; John Stroup, 
Vice-President; Roy Irons, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Trustees: E. D. Naylor, A. 
E. Slessman, Martin Meeter, A. A. Hup- 
pert, H. G. Pressing. 


TOMATO CATSUP PACK IN 1942 


The pack of tomato catsup in 1942 
amounted to 11,770,819 cases, according 
to figures compiled by the National Can- 
ners Association’s Division of Statistics. 
In the following table this pack is re- 
ported by container sizes: 


Glass Bottles: Cases 
Miscellaneous Tin and Glass.... 112,611 
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BECKETT MADE CONTINENTAL 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


Continental Can Company has an- 
nounced that Elliott W. Beckett, Sales 
Manager of the company’s operations in 
St. Louis, has been made Vice-President 
and General Manager of Continental 
Can Company of Canada, Ltd., with 
headquarters at Montreal. Mr. Beckett 
succeeds Walter M. Tompkins, who has 
been transferred to Chicago to assist 
Paul E. Pearson, Continental Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Equipment Manufac- 
ture on special assignments. 


CALPAC REPORTS CONDITIONS 


In a report to stockholders, President 
Alfred W. Eames of the California 
Packing Corporation claims that the cor- 
poration’s packs will be considerably 
smaller than last year due to unfavor- 
able weather conditions and to labor 
shortages. The 1943 Salmon pack will, 
however, be larger than last year, Mr. 
Eames said. 


JOINS PIGGLY WIGGLY 


Sims Service Stores, operating a chain 
of super markets in Georgia, has become 
affiliated with the national Piggly Wiggly 
organization. 


G. H. Achenbach is president and 
treasurer of the company, which main- 
tains headquarters and buying offices at 
Vidalia, Ga. 


PRESERVING VEGETABLES BY 
SALTING 


Due to wartime restrictions of tin 
plate, it was recognized that a method 
should be developed for preserving fresh 
vegetables other than by canning, freez- 
ing or dehydrating, in order to make 
possible the production of canned vege- 
table soup, mixed vegetables, and similar 
products. Accordingly in 1942 Diamond 
Crystal Salt Company, Inc., established 
an Industrial Fellowship at Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Michigan, 
under the direction of Dr. F. W. Fabian, 
Research Professor of Bacteriology. Mr. 
H. B. Blum was appointed Industrial 
Fellow and during the year he and Dr. 
Fabian carried on an extensive series of 
experiments, which are summarized in 
two articles, “Preserving Vegetables by 
Salting” and “The Influence of Salting 
Upon Vitamins A and C in Vegetables.” 
These two articles have been combined 
into a twenty-page booklet, available to 
anyone who cares to write Mr. J. A. 
Dunn, Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
Ine., St. Clair, Michigan. Mention of 


THE CANNING TRADE has been re- 
quested. 


YOUR GROWERS BUY POINT 
FREE 


A number of canners have inquired 
about the usual practice of supplying 
their growers with a case or two of 
canned foods and whether the surrender 
of points would be required. 

Marvin Verhulst, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association, in his letter 
to members July 26, very ably answers 
the question this way: 


“In response to requests from members 
we are suggesting the following form of 
certificate to be used where point-free 
transfers are made under Sec. 26.5 of 
Ration Order 13: 


GROWER’S CERTIFICATE FOR 
OBTAINING POINT-FREE 
PROCESSED FOODS 


The undersigned hereby certifies that 
the following processed foods were pro- 
duced for him by the (Canning Com- 
, namely: (No. cases) 
Of 24/2. canned 
that he or a member of his family unit 
grow such foods for said canning com- 
pany and supplied all the ingredients in 
an amount necessary to produce such 
foods; that not more than 100 quarts of 
processed foods per member will be 
acquired point-free by his family unit in 
the calendar year, and that the names 
of each member of his family unit are as 
follows: 


Mr. Verhulst further comments: 


“Processed foods transferred 
point-free should possibly be priced un- 
der OPA’s regulation of Services (MPR 
165) as custom-canning. However, it 
would be impossible for most canners to 
determine a ceiling price for custom- 
canning under this regulation, and we 
believe it best to charge the grower no 
more than your regular ceiling price un- 
der MPR 306. 

To balance your point account with 
OPA, we believe you may properly omit 
such processed foods from your pack 
when you report to OPA. If you have 
already included the points in your in- 
ventory reported to OPA, you can make 
an adjustment on your next report as 
you do for spoilage.” 


CHERRY GROWERS TO FREEZE 


The Michigan Valley Growers, Inc., 
Traverse City, has announced that it 
will not can cherries this season but will 
devote its entire facilities to brining and 
freezing the fruit. 
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THE CONDITION OF CROPS 


BEANS 


SAN JOSE, CALIF., July 19—Green Blue 
Lake: Planted acreage about normal. 
Crop late owing to unfavorable growing 
conditions. Crop deliveries will be less 
than 75 per cent of normal owing to 
labor shortage. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, July 21—Green 
& Wax: Being canned at present. Rains 
have delayed picking somewhat. 


HAVRE DE GRACE, MD., July 15—String- 
beans: Very scarce. 


RIDGELY, MD., July 27—Stringbeans: 
Crop a failure; too hot. 


Limas: Growing slowly because of dry 
weather. If rains come soon will have 
fair crop. 


CORN 


HARLAN, IOWA, July 21—Sweet: Our 
acreage for this year has been increased 
over last year. At this time it looks as 
though we are going to have a normal 
yield. Growing conditions have been 
very good, with plenty of moisture and 
warm weather. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA, July 21—Sweet: 
Crop is of good stand, heavy fodder and 
the earliest fields are beginning to tassel. 
It looks as though the pack will begin 
about August 12. 


REINBECK, IOWA, July 20—Sweet: Has 
made exceptional growth in this terri- 
tory during the past four weeks and the 
present prospects are for a yield in com- 
parison with 1942, less the discount for 
15 per cent lower stands. 


RIDGELY, MD., July 27—Early corn fair 
to good; midseason hurt by dry weather; 
late can be helped by rain soon. 


TOMATOES 


HUNTSVILLE, ARK., July 23——-About the 
same acreage as 1942; estimated yield 
about 75 per cent of last year. Dry 
weather and temperature above the 100 
mark for the past week; not good for 
tomatoes as the present bloom will not 
set, which will cut the production 25 per 
cent at least. . 


SAN JOSE, CALIF., July 19—Planted 
acreage in this section is 25 per cent be- 
low normal. Crop will be late owing to 
unfavorable weather. Deliveries will be 
less than 50 per cent of normal. 


35 Years of 


Specialized Service 


in the 


Prevention of Fires 


and 


Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


HARLAN, IOWA, July 21—Our acreage 
is below that which was contracted last 
year. Growing conditions have been very 
good and we should have a normal yield. 


MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA., July 21—Most 
of the fields are clean and are setting 
fruit. No loss of bloom as yet. Early 
tomatoes will start coming in the week 
of August 16. 


HAVRE DE GRACE, MD., July 15—Plants 
leoking good. Nice showers for crops at 
present. 


DIGGINS, MO., July 25—Will have 15 
per cent increase in planting on account 
of higher price; we pay $22 per ton. 
Wet weather and poor plants, also labor 
shortage, make too many poor patches. 
Crop will not make more than 85 per 
cent of last year. 


OTHER ITEMS 


LONG BEACH, CALIF., July 20—Cucum- 
bers: Approximately 48 to 50 acres in 
Los Angeles; approximately 22 acres in 
Orange County. Now harvesting crop 
but do not expect a big one. 


SAN JOSE, CALIF., July 19—Spinach: 
Below normal. Fall pack not planted 
yet; will be short. 


FORT MYERS, FLA., July 21—Grapefruit: 
Approximately 80 per cent. 


MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 


GOVERNMENT in your CUT BEETS 


With the SS Rod Washer you remove all pieces of 
beets less than the one inch specified. These small 
pieces are saved in the SS Rod Washer and packed 
in No. 2cans. Both sizes are fancy quality and sell 


for top prices. 
Write for particulars and prices. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 


‘*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


of the 
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AMBASSADORS OF GOOD-WILL 


Some pointers for Salesmen in present day selling—By BETTER PROFITS 


Many manufacturers and leading can- 
ners are continuing retail sales work as 
they should. It’s true that pressure for 
volume business is surely off and that 
salesmen still on the trade are largely 
ambassadors of good will and little else 
that may be called effective by any 
stretch of the imagination. The work 
these men do and can do is important, 
however, and may be made more so by 
means of more intelligent supervision 
and the co-operation of distributors. 
This should not be hard to obtain. 


PARCELING GOODS FAIRLY 


As has been suggested in this column 
and elsewhere many times, one of the 
most important functions of these retail 
salesmen at present may well be the par- 
celing fairly of short goods. Even if a 
distributor has only a few desk or travel- 
ing salesmen, in California Fruits, for 
instance, they seldom receive enough 
goods in a shipment to go around the 
total list of customers. Salesmen, no 
matter how fair, are bound to have 
favorites, these get the cream of each 
shipment. Those customers calling for 
their orders will notice goods they have 
been unable to buy for some reason or 
another and will start an outcry that 
sometimes is embarrassing and which 
quite often leads to hard feelings on the 
part of one whose support is highly 
valued. 


Well posted and trained salesmen on 
the retail trade, with the co-operation of 
the distributor, may overcome this to a 
great extent. Let the men charged with 
distributing scarce goods return to the 
warehouse with their orders and while 
there have them set aside the goods sold 
and mark them for the customers who 
have bought them. It will be necessary 
for the retail order to be marked, “Goods 
worked and marked in the warehouse,” 
but this is a minor detail in comparison 
to the expense of getting the order or in 
connection with satisfying the customer. 


ATTENTION TO DELIVERIES 


As matters stand at present, retail 
sales orders, especially those for canned 
foods, are not getting the good attention 
they deserve in the average wholesale 
grocery warehouse. The reasons for this 
are obvious, help on sales desks and in 
offices is hard to get, the majority of 
employees are overworked, they have lit- 
tle if any time to devote to the careful 
handling of retail orders especially if 
they are for goods wanted by everyone. 
As a result, retail order files in the aver- 
age wholesale grocery house are well 
clogged with all sorts of orders, often 
the files are not cleared until some cus- 
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tomer in not too much of a hurry asks 
that the salesman waiting on him look 
in his retail file and ship anything on 
order. 

Salesmen of new products (there are 
a few of these on the trade) are especial- 
ly handicapped as, indeed, they are at 
best. Too often the product may not 
have been fully sold to the sales force, 
it may be taking the place of one sold by 
a representative well liked by the sales 
force. Such orders all too often are 
treated indifferently and a lot of hard 
work, expensive work, is largely wasted. 
I have already mentioned that retail 
orders for scarce goods, particularly 
those alloted to canners or manufactur- 
ers salesmen for distribution are often 
given scant attention, as all concerned 
know all stocks will be quickly exhausted. 


THE FOLLOW THRU 


If you have retail men, have a good, 
heart-to-heart talk with them. Explain 
that the good they do on the trade can 
best be measured by the continued sup- 
port of their dealers, that the best they 
ean do is to follow through on their re- 
tail orders until they have evidence they 
have been delivered. I know this sugges- 
tion is rather revolutionary, but it had 
better be followed for the duration. I 
would even go so far as to ask that the 
distributor return retail orders after 
filling them so that I might have them 
in my files for reference when some re- 
tail dealer on the second visit of a sales- 
man remarked that he could see little use 
of giving orders to retail men when the 
order he placed some time ago was still 
undelivered. 

The working of orders, marking them 
and placing an order in the house record- 
ing action taken will go far toward 
eliminating abuses in the handling of 
missionary orders. Salesmen will hard- 
ly object because the average canners 
representative has pride in his work, he 
knows he has little chance to do effective 
sales work as such, as a consequence he 
is generally willing to do all he can to 
insure the delivery of orders he has writ- 
ten. While the work is being done he 
further acquaints himself with the ware- 
house force and places himself on a more 
friendly basis than usual with them. In 
this matter of better acquaintance of a 
retail salesman with the warehouse em- 
ployees and salesmen of a distributor, 
it’s pretty hard to carry this too far. In 
many instances I know retail and even 
jobbing men take monthly inventories of 
jobbers’ stocks, handling the figures to 
the buyer while keeping a duplicate for 
their own record. This may seem like a 
little thing, but in these times when any- 


thing in the order of food will sell, what 
do you suppose happens when a competi- 
tor’s brand is out of stock while yours is 
still on hand. If you have just been 
taking inventory, don’t you think all con- 
cerned will say, “How about a case of so 
and so’s?” You bet they will! 


MASS DISPLAYS 

It might be well to sound a note of 
caution here. In the excess of desire to 
be helpful, you may have retail men who 
are anxious to get back to the old days 
of mass displays. Such displays always 
did a good job, they would do it again if 
we could make them. However, let’s 
avoid making these business building 
monuments unless a retail dealer has a 
very good reason for having them. In 
a recent article in this column I pointed 
out that we have a problem on our hands 
now, inasmuch as rationed point values of 
foods are apt to change periodically. If 
your product is in the high ration point 
category, let your men make as many 
displays as possible, keep your goods be- 
fore the public as long as you can. If 
your retail dealer has a large stock of 
your goods at a fair ration point value 
and it seems as if later values might in- 
crease and movement to consumers slow 
down, get displays made and initiat 
movement from stocks as soon as seaaeaal 
in a good volume. 


As always, those reading this column 
will exercise good judgment in the exe- 
cution of these suggestions. In the main, 
however, better controlled operation of 
retail salesmen will result in the delivery 
of a greater share of your retail orders. 
These deliveries, especially in these times, 
will help increase your retail and whole- 
sale dealer good will and, after all, it’s 
for just such an end you are still em- 
ploying retail men or will use them. 


ANOTHER WARNING 


The writer has had a great deal to say 
in the past six months or so about un- 
selfishness in the operation of the can- 
ning business this year and during the 
war, but I think one can be forgiven for 
being selfish while wishing to insure 100 
per cent delivery of retail orders. Anda 
last word on this subject. When you are 
operating salesmen who are allocated 
searce goods to sell, be sure that the 
distributors salesmen lay off the item 
while your men have any undelivered 
orders. I know this is hard, it’s es- 
pecially hard on desk and route sales- 
men who write up orders taken by the 
canners’ representatives and are unable 
to write any such orders themselves. 
Therein lies a great temptation, a sales- 
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man for a jobber is only human when 
he sees order after order sold by canners’ 
men while he has nothing to offer. It’s 
only natural he will write an order for 
a case or two for delivery to some good 
friend on the trade, hoping it will pass 
unnoticed. Maybe it will, but if possible 
have an understanding with your jobber 
and prevent this. If you do not, sooner 
or later you are going to have gobs and 
hunks of trouble as the habit will grow 
on a jobber’s man until he is slipping 
as many orders over as are some of your 
men. Whenever this happens stocks are 
exhausted before all the retail orders are 
filled. Such a condition is bad! It 
surely reacts unfavorably on your re- 
tail customers and eventually will destroy 
the effectiveness of the work your men do. 


SPRAYING TOMATOES TO 
CONTROL BLIGHT 


Proper Timing and Complete Coverage of. 


Foliage Essentials of Successful Treatment 


Several materials are available for use 
as sprays or dusts on tomatoes to pre- 
vent leaf blights, as indicated by the 
results of field tests carried on by plant 
disease specialists at the New York 
State Experiment Station at Geneva. On 
the whole, better results are obtained 
from the use of sprays than from dusts, 
they say. 

Almost perfect control of the leaf 
blights of tomatoes can be obtained by 
the use of a 4-4-50 Bordeaux mixture, it 
is explained, but the Bordeaux spray has 
a tendency to reduce yields in the early 
picking so that there is danger of reduc- 
tion in yield if early frosts occur. Several 
insoluble copper compounds are available 
for use either as sprays or dusts. Among 
those tested by the Station workers are 
C-O-C-S, Tennessee Tribasic, Compound 
A, Yellow Cuprocide, Tennessee 26, and 
others. These commercial products are 
said to have no lime and very little free 
copper to injure the plants. 


“There is no question that spraying 
and dusting of tomatoes for leaf blights 
are profitable if there is disease in the 
field,” say the Station specialists, who 
add, however, that, “There are always 
fields where treatment is not needed and 
these disease-free fields must be taken 
into account in estimating the returns 
from spraying or dusting.” Delaying 
treatment until as late as possible and 
limiting applications to three to five 
treatments are recommended for econ- 
omy of labor and materials. Treatment 
this season should begin the last week 
in July or early in August and should 
be repeated about every ten days where 
the leaf blight is prevalent, unless fre- 
quent rains make it necessary to repeat 
the treatment more frequently. 


It is essential to get the spray on the 
lower leaves and in the crown, for the 
disease starts in these spots. Thorough 
spraying will require 150 to 200 gallons 
of spray mixture to the acre. Spraying 
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is a preventive measure rather than a 
cure, hence the second application should 
be made as soon as disease spots appear 
on the leaves for each spot produces 
thousands of spores which will spread to 
the surrounding leaves during the next 
moist or rainy period. 


CARL N. LOVEGREN, president of the 
Canners League of California, has re- 
turned to Washington, D. C., following 
a short stay at his San Francisco head- 
quarters. During his stay here the an- 
nual meeting of the League was held, 
with an election which returned him to 
office. 


STRIKE—More than two hundred and 
fifty employees of the Food Machinery 
Corp., San Jose, Calif., engaged in war 
work, returned to their jobs recently 
after a short strike, when plant owners 
announced that they would cut the work- 
ing day from 10 to 9% hours. What 
makes this doubly interesting is that a 
few miles away workers in another war 
plant where vital equipment is made are 
on strike because the management has 
changed the working shift from 8 hours 
to 10 hours in an effort to get out much 
needed material on time. 


too late! 


come through on time! 


are looking for. 
get your orders in early. 


We Must Pack More Food 
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THE 
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FOODS 


MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Buyers Getting Desperate for Supplies— 
Government Keeping Promise of Profit for 
Canners—Higher War Demands Likely—In 
the Main, Crops and Prospects Are Good— 
Some Need Rain, Others Get 
Too Much!! 


THE MARKET—The only differ- 
ence we can see in the canned 
foods market this week over the 
many weeks preceding is that the 
distributors are now begging for 
supplies of canned foods of all 
kinds, with many of them going 
out to the canneries to present 
their pleas. All the usual market 
rigging and pretense have been 
discarded, and they are openly 
asking for any amount of goods 
that can be released. The price 
feature, of course, is out, since the 
ceilings have fixed that, but picture 
what the market situation would be 
today if it were not for these ceil- 
ings and rationing! But it is to be 
noted that the promise of the Gov- 
ernment to see that the processors 
of foods receive a fair percentage 
of profit on their work is being 
steadily worked towards. All 
business men are coming to realize 
what an herculean task this pricing 
meant, with no two men or firms 
in the same line, having exactly the 
same costs and not every one of 
them so imbued with a desire to 
help the war effort as to willingly 
forego any amount of profit the 
tariff would allow. And you get 
what we mean. However, as genu- 
ine hardships are disclosed, ad- 
justments are made by the food 
authorities, and they always will 
be where fully justified. This takes 
not only care so that the Govern- 
ment is not imposed upon, but it 
takes time to develop, and to make 
the correction. 


WAR DEMANDS—With the suc- 
cesses in Sicily, and the apparent 
busting up of Italy, it is only 
reasonable to suppose that the 
actual invasion of Europe will soon 
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follow. What that will mean in ad- 
ditional supplies of foods of all 
kinds we will only learn from ex- 
perience. But you can foresee that 
it calls for a steady supply, without 
interruption, leaving our shores 
for all the theatres of war. They 
must have the supplies, and they 
are not of the luxury class as some 
ignorant complainants say.  In- 
stead of listening to these cronic 
kickers, read the stories of the boys 
at the front, cut off or obliged to 
remain long hours at their posts, 
with only some “K” rations for 
subsistance, and how welcome it is 
when they can get relieved and 
back to the mess tents for some 
warm food, a cup of coffee and a 
fag. Until those demands are more 
clearly seen, the consumers’ mar- 
ket will have to wait until more 
goods are released; and no one in 
that market will complain while the 
boys are getting what they need. 

Any canner or other food proc- 
essor who has an excess inventory, 
and is under the impression that he 
is not allowed to dispose of it, 
should consult his local OPA office 
and secure Form R-315 and fill it 
out with a full explanation as to 
why he thinks he has such an ex- 
cess, and he will be allowed to sell 
it if he is correct. 


cROPS—In the main, crops have 
made good progress this week, and 
canning is on in many sections, 
packing tomatoes, corn and some 
other crops. Some reports, you 
note, are somewhat dismal, but 
others make up with good pros- 
pects, so that on the whole the out- 
look for the packs of staple canned 
foods is very much brighter than it 
was earlier, and decidedly brighter 
than the calamity howlers ever 
could see. Many sections are still 
in need of rain, some very much 
in need, and others that could use 
some good rains to advantage. On 
the other hand the middle of this 
week brought a Gulf tornado and 
flood to Texas that has caused 


much damage, not yet possible to 
estimate. But it is said that it has 
hurt crops in Texas, as well as de- 
stroyed much property. These 
storms are not unusual in that ter- 
ritory, but since good old Dame 
Nature has been doing so nicely on 
the job of increasing food crops, 
and as the canners and other food 
processors have been co-operating 
so wholeheartedly with her, it is 
unfortunate that this outbreak took 
place. And other regions got too 
much of that good thing—rain. 
Pittsburgh, for instance. But we 
are entering the long dry, hot spell 
of the summer, when canning crops 
roll in in waves and call for night 
and day work in the canneries and 
freezers. 


It is to be noted, too, that the 
labor situation is being met, with 
trouble, but met, and the goods are 
being produced. Veterans at this 
long, hard canning drive were not 
perturbed, though they would have 
liked to see more good help avail- 
able; they face that rush every 
year, but fortunately this time 
there are two good reasons, or in- 
centives, for every ounce of energy 
and every moment of time needed 
to produce a maximum of canned 
foods: to help the war effort, and 
feed the boys in the fighting line 
(many sons and relatives, and 
daughters, too), and the absence of 
all fear that the goods may be left 
on their hands, for want of a mar- 
ket. The profit may not be large 
—they don’t care as long as they 
can clear costs and have enough 
left to carry on next season, when 
they will be needed as badly as they 
are now, and maybe worse. Note 
that the Government is preparing 
to give more machinery to the 
farmers, and the canners, for ’44. 
England has turned up every pos- 
sible acre of ground to raise added 
food crops (our Victory gardens) 
to help feed itself; and the man- 
agers of this move are now urging 
the growers to put forth added ef- 
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forts, since they foresee a heavy 
demand for these foods for two 
years after the end of the war. 
And so it will be in this country, no 
matter when the war finally ends. 


You have the picture of leading 
canned foods centers in the follow- 
ing market reports; you have the 
Crop Reports, on a reduced scale 
this week, since the canners are 
evidently busy in their plants, and 
you have the important enactments 
or directives that have come out of 
Washington this week, all in this 
issue. These latter are growing 
visibly less every week, and all will 
welcome that. But even though the 
Almanac was published late, and 
only a little more than a month ago, 
there have already occurred a half- 
dozen changes in important tables 
compelling us to stamp them “Can- 
celled.”” Hope you cut out of THE 
CANNING TRADE issues the new 
regulations, as we told you to do, 
and pasted them in your Almanac. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Unfavorable Pack Reports and Favorable 
Ones — Strong Buyer Demand — Salmon 
Promising—Buyers Visiting Canners Trying 
To Get Supplies— Tomato Pack More 
Promising—Corn Not Promising on Early 
Packs—Hunting for Berries—All 
Want Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, July 29, 1943. 


THE SITUATION—Pack reports on 
many items are far from favorable, 
and while the trade here is seeking 
to place business on new packs, it 
is evident that canners are dis- 
posed to defer actual commitments 
as long as possible—not a surpris- 
ing condition in view of the many 
uncertainties which still surround 
the 1943 pack operation. Encour- 
aging is the progress of the Alaska 
salmon pack thus far in the sea- 
son, and the resultant indicated 
heavier supply for the civilian 
trade. Reports from the field indi- 
cate that canners, by various ex- 
pedients, are overcoming the more 
serious phases of their labor prob- 
lems, so some of the earlier fears 
anent canning crops “rotting in the 
fields” are being dissipated. 
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THE OUTLOOK—It is expected 
that canners will book limited 
amounts of business at firm prices 
in time to give their regular dis- 
tributors an opportunity to get 
their mark-up adjustments in 
order under the new overall pricing 
regulations for wholesalers, but 
the bulk of the trading on new 
packs will be done later in the 
season. There is a continued good 
distributor demand evident for all 
types of canned foods. 


SALMON — Reports from Seattle 
indicate that the salmon pack in 
Alaska is showing better results 
than for any season since 1939, 
with the total pack up to July 17 
amounting to 1,908,740 cases, 
against 1,033,841 cases in the com- 
parable period last season. Reds 
in particular were making a good 
showing, the pack to July 17 ag- 
gregating 1,442,365 cases, as com- 
pared with 636,909 cases in the 
comparable 1942 period and 1,616,- 
755 in the corresponding period 
during the 1939 pack year. With 
55 per cent of the pack scheduled 
for offer to FSCC before goods can 
be released to the civilian trade, 
jobbers will have to wait until later 
on in the season for information as 
to how far their needs are to be 
met. 


TUNA—Canners in the North- 
west are getting under way on 
white meat tuna, with early-season 
results fair. There is a good de- 
mand reported at ceiling price 
levels, and canners are expected to 
be in position to dispose of all 
available supplies without diffi- 
culty. 


OYSTERS—Limited trading was 
reported in canned oysters this 
week on the basis of $3.35 per 
dozen for No. 1s f. o. b. Gulf can- 
neries. Quantities involved were 
small and represented packers’ 
cleanup lots. 


SARDINES—There was a contin- 
ued heavy call for Maine sardines 
from the jobbing trade this week, 
but the bulk of the orders are going 
unfilled. Outside of an occasional 
car which canners are able to re- 
lease from time to time, the market 
remains barren of supplies. 


TOMATOES—With canners in the 
Tri-States getting into the tomato 
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pack in a larger way, early reports 
are that production is running 
ahead of expectations. While can- 
ners generally have sufficient or- 
ders on their books to take care of 
production for awhile, many buy- 
ers are reported on trips~to the 
Tri-States endeavoring to line up 
additional supplies. Full ceijing 
prices prevail. 


CORN—Crop reports on corn are 
not favorable, with some canners 
in the East now talking a 50 per 
cent pack. However, conditions 
may change for the better before 
the pack run hits its stride. Mean- 
while, canners are not disposed to 
accept bookings. 


BEANS—Current advices from 
canning areas indicate that the 
late bean pack, as was the case 
with the spring pack, may not turn 
out much for the commercial trade. 
Consequently, distributors are en- 
deavoring to get memorandum or- 
ders on canners’ books to protect 
themselves to as great a degree as 
possible, with few sellers. 


PEAS—Reports from the Mid- 
West indicate that the pack of 
sweets tapered off rapidly after the 
favorable results of the early pack, 
from the standpoint of both quality 
and quantity. As a result of this 
situation, packers are holding back 
on forwardings until they have a 
clearer picture of their supply po- 
sition for the season. 


BERRIES—Private label jobbers 
are scurrying around in an en- 
deavor to get some coverage on top 
grades of berries, but are meeting 
with little success. Reports from 
up-State, as is the case in the 
Northwest, are to the effect that, 
ceilings notwithstanding, canners 
are having much difficulty in secur- 
ing fruit which they can pack 
within their ceiling limitations. In 
consequence, the limited quantities 
to be packed will go exclusively to 
jobbers with long-standing rela- 
tionships with the canners. 


CUBAN PINEAPPLE—The limited 
new pack of Cuban pineapple is 
rapidly cleaning up, with 2s now 
out of the picture, insofar as ship- 
ments from Havana are concerned. 
Cuban canners are now reported 
quoting $9.00 per dozen for 10s 
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crushed f. 0. b. Havana. When it 
is figured that to this price must be 
added freight of some 88 cents for 
100 pounds, duty of 0.8 cent per 
pound, and insurance and hand- 
ling costs, the Cuban packers are 
getting a high price for their prod- 
uct, possible only because of the 
abnormal conditions confronting 
Hawaiian packers as a result of the 
war. 


WEST COAST FRUITS — Reports 
from both California and _ the 
Northwest indicate that canners 
are experiencing serious troubles, 
both with respect to labor and sup- 
plies of raw fruits. Efforts by 
Washington food agencies to limit 
shipments of the fresh fruit, to 
protect the supply position for can- 
ners, have not been particularly 
successful in the case of berries 
thus far, and canners fear that the 
same condition will prevail with re- 
spect to tree fruits. Hence, the 
outlook for canned fruit supplies 
for the civilian trade is far from 
encouraging. In consequence, re- 
sale offerings of canned fruits have 
fallen away substantially, and dis- 
tributors are inclined to hold on 
to what supplies they may have on 
hand, even where the goods have 
been relatively slow movers into 
consuming channels in_ recent 
months. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Buyers Begging for Goods—Some Reasons 
for the Interrupted Supply—Salmon Pack 
Quite Satisfactory—Sardine Packing About 
to Open—The High Army Ration Value of 
Sardines—Some Canned Crab Arrives— 
Pineapples Arriving—Olive Oil Plants— 
Notes. 


‘By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, July 29, 1943. 


BUYERS PLEADING — Buyers are 
flooding the sales offices of canners 


' and brokers with appeals for quan- 


tities of canned fruits and vege- 
tables ranging from small amounts 
to quantities that really represent 
trainloads. In most instances, 
these represent additions to the 


- quantities that canners have alloted 


them against the purchases of for- 
mer years, but there are also many 
orders from buyers with whom 
canners have never done business 
before. Almost every order is ac- 
companied by a detailed account of 
why the goods are urgently needed. 
Of late, most of the appeals have 
been based on the explanation that 
their former main sources of sup- 
ply have dried up and that they 
have a very fine market with little 
stock in sight to keep it going. Can- 
ners in this area, familiar with the 
many trade changes in recent 
months, appreciate the fact that 


many distributors are finding 
themselves in a desperate con- 
dition. 

These canners point out for ex- 
ample, that one fine old-established 
canning concern consolidated with 
a younger one a few months ago 
and that many buyers found their 
source of supply disrupted. More 
recently, a large firm failed and 
another source of supply was cut 
off for some. Several smaller con- 
cerns have been compelled to an- 
nounce curtailment of operations, 
owing to labor shortages, inability 
to finance themselves and excessive 
costs of raw materials. Buyers, in 
turn, have had to look to new 
sources of supply and these are not 
easy to locate. Most fortunate are 
those buyers who have secured 
their goods in the past from con- 
cerns which are carrying on with 
out change. 


SALMON—The salmon canning 
season on Bristol Bay has come to 
an end and reports indicate that 
there has been a good pack of reds. 
The pack in Central Alaska got off 
to a rather slow start, but has been 
picking up steadily. The season 
there is longer than on Bristol Bay, 
so the pack may turn out highly 
satisfactory. New pack salmon 
from Bristol Bay is expected at 
Seattle about the middle of August 
and all is to be distributed there 
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instead of part from San Fran- 
cisco. New salmon prices became 
effective July 13 and for the items 
packed in the largest quantities 
prices for 1-lb. talls are: Alaska 
Red, $15; Alaska King, $14; Coho, 
$11.60; Pink, $8; Chum, $7.60; 
Copper River Sockeye, $15, and 
Puget Sound Sockeye, $18. Copper 
River Sockeye formerly 
known as Alaska Sockeye. 


SARDINES—The packing of sar- 
dines in the San Francisco and 
Monterey districts is to get under 
way the first week in August and 
the outlook is that most packers 
will commence work as soon as fisn 
are available. In the past some 
packers have usually delayed a 
month, or longer, so as to get fine 
fat fish for their featured brands, 
but this year the Government 
wants as large a pack as possible. 
About one-third of the sardine 
catch is canned, the rest going into 
the manufacture of by-products. 
At one time surplus sardines and 
waste were transformed largely 
into fertilizer, but now they are 
made into animal and poultry food 
and fish oil. Army officials say 
they like sardines in ration kits be- 
cause the flat cans pack into a small 
space and because the calory con- 
tent is exceptionally high. A one- 
pound can of sardines contains 
1040 calories, or the same as 
1 65/100 quarts of milk, 1 11/100 
dozen eggs, 2 32/100 pounds of po- 
tatoes, 9/10 pound of sirloin steak, 
a half a pound of Swiss cheese and 
a third of a pound of butter. 


CRAB—Some canned crab of the 
new season pack has been sold of 
late in the San Francisco market 
at $18 a case for halves. This is 
Oregon pack crab, some Washing- 
ton packers having failed to open 
their plants, claiming they could 
not operate at existing price ceil- 
ings. 


PINEAPPLES — New pack pine- 
apple is now commencing to come 
out of the Hawaiian Islands and 
shipments will soon commence to 
get heavy as the packing season 
there is at its height. This year 50 
per cent of the shipments for the 
civilian trade will pass through the 
port of San Francisco and 50 per 
cent through Los Angeles harbor. 
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Allocations to the trade recently 
made by leading packers have been 
snapped up, with many requests 
for additional lots. 


OLIVE OIL PLANTS—The number 
of new olive oil plants which have 
been established in California of 
late suggest that a larger percen- 
tage of the olive crop will go into 
oil this year than in many years. 
Out of the 1941 crop of 56,000 tons, 
29,800 tons were used for oil, 15,- 
600 tons were canned ripe, 700 tons 
processed as green ripe, 4,500 tons 
used for California Spanish green, 
2,500 tons Greek style, 1,600 tons 
Sicilian style, 900 tons were given 
over to other uses and 400 tons 
were shipped fresh out of the 
State. 


WEST COAST NOTES 


JOSEPH PEARCE has returned to the can- 
ning fold, having taken over the old 
plant of the Joseph Pearce Canning Co. 
at Decoto, Calif., aided by Johnny Ha- 
vens. Last year the plant was operated 
by Associated Canners. Peaches and 
tomatoes will be packed this year, with 
Parrott & Co., San Francisco, acting as 
selling agents. 


THE RICHMOND-CHASE CO., pioneer can- 
ners of San Jose, Calif., have opened a 
frozen food department at the main plant 
and will handle apricots, peaches and 
several items in the vegetable list. Most 
of the selling of these products will ke 
handled by the Frosted Foods Sales 
Corp. A large part of the vegetables to 
be handled will be available when the 
canneries are idle, or at least working 
but part of the time. 


THE HUNT BROTHERS PACKING CO., 
which packed fruit in glass on a sub- 
stantial scale at its main plant at Hay- 
ward, Calif., last year, has _ installed 
equipment for packing in this type con- 
tainer at its plant at Salem, Ore. Cher- 
ries, pears and prunes will be packed 
this year, with possible additions later on. 


THE VISALIA CANNING COMPANY, Visa- 
lia, Tulare Co., Calif., has installed de- 
hydrating equipment in a plant adjoining 
the cannery. It has been found possible 
to use much of the cannery equipment 
in the preparation branch of the dehy- 
drating venture. 


LA MIRANDA OLIVE COMPANY has moved 
its main offices from 383 Brannan street, 
San Francisco, to the Rialto Building. 
Parrott & Co. are the selling represen- 
tatives. 


WORLD-WIDE—Announcement has been 
made that World-Wide Food Products, 
Inc., will erect a food dehydrating plant 
at Stockton, Calif., at an estimated cost 
of $250,000. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Closed Season—Waiting for the Shrimp 
to Grow—All Catches Go to Raw 
Dealers 


By “Bayou” 
Mobile, Ala., July 29. 


SHELL FISH PRODUCTION — The 
ban on the catching of shrimp in 
Alabama waters is still in effect 
and the shrimp boats are not al- 
lowed to shrimp in the bays, rivers 
and lakes of the State. This being 
the case, the shrimpers have to go 
in the Gulf of Mexico, three miles 
from shore, which is outside the 
jurisdiction of the State. This is 
the stormy season in the Gulf and 
as squalls are frequent and they 
come up of a sudden, not many 
boats venture out in the Gulf at 
this time of the year, which almost 
stops production. 

Louisiana, Biloxi and Galveston 
produced a fairly good quantity of 
shrimp, which were disposed of 
raw, headless, and none were 
canned. 


The size of the shrimp were 
practically all small and this is 
going to be the case for a month 
or longer, because the bays, lakes 
and bayous of the Gulf States are 
full of baby shrimp, which is the 
reason the Conservation Depart- 
ment of Alabama prohibited the 
fishing of shrimp in its waters, in 
order to give the shrimp a chance 
to grow to marketable size and 
avoid the destruction of so many 
baby shrimp. If the Biddies are 
allowed to be killed up, it is bound 
to affect the production of broilers, 
fryers and hens later on, so the 
conservation law on seafood is very 
essential. 


The report of the cold-storage 
holdings in the States of Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas 
show that there were 425,235 
pounds less shrimp in storage on 
July 15, 1943, than there were on 
July 16, 1942, or over thirty-five 
per cent drop. 


However, there were 3,035 
pounds more crabs and crab meat 
in storage in the Gulf States this 
year than last year or an increase 
of approximately 15 per cent. — 
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CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


Dollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 


by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations. 


as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- 
counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. 


CANNED CORN 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Whole Grain, all varieties RegionI RegionII Region III Region IV 


1.36 1.31 1.385 1.29 
12-ounce v 1.31 1.26 1.335 1.24 
No. 10 6.80 6.55 6.90 6.45 

12-ounce v 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce va 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Cream Style, except Ever Gr. and Narrow Gr. 

Fancy (A) No. 2 1.26 1.21 1.285 1.19 
VACUUM 1.21 1.16 1.235 1.14 
No. 10 6.30 6.05 6.40 5.95 

12-ounce 233 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 -99 
12-ounce v 1.01 -96 1.035 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 

Cream Style, Evergreen and Narrow Grain 

Fancy (A) No. 2 1.16 1.11 1.185 1.09 
12-ounce v 1.11 1.06 1.135 1.04 
No. 10 5.80 5.55 5.90 5.45 

1.06 1.01 1.085 99 
No. 10 5.55 5.30 5.65 5.20 

Std. (C) No. 2 1.06 1.01 1.085 .99 
12-ounce 1.01 -96 1.035 .94 
No. 10 5.30 5.05 5.40 4.95 
Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 10’s, 50c per dozen less than maximum prices for 


standard grade. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire. 


Region II—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Kentucky and Tennessee, and that portion of Idaho not included in 
Region III. 


Region IIlI—Washington, Oregon, California and Southwestern Idaho 
(Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties). 


Region IV—AIl States not included in Regions I, II, and III. 


CANNED TOMATOES 
(MPR 306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II RegionIII Region IV Region V 
1.30 1.225 1.25 1.275 
1.75 1.675 1.70 1.725 
6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 
1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 
1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 
5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 
1.00 -95 -975 
1.35 1.275 1.30 1.325 
4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 


Substandards: 2’s, 10c; 214’s, 1744c; 10’s, 50e per dozen less than maximum 
prices for standard grade. 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York and Northern Pennsylvania (all of the State of 
Pennsylvania not included in Region II). 

Region II—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
lowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota and Southern Pennsylvania 
(Bucks, Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, Chester, Lancaster, York, 
Cumberland, Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and Somerset Counties). 


Region III—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Region IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, 
Arizona, and Nevada. 


Region V—Oregon, Washington and California. 
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GRAPEFRUIT JUICE 
(MPR 306, Amendment 2, 3-6-43) 


Florida Texas West Coast 
Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural.......... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 1.22% 

No. 3 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 

No. 10 4.85 5.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 5.60 
Standard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.02% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 

No. 3 cyl 2.85 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.60 2.70 

No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 5.40 
Sub-standard No. 2, Natural... .97% 1.02% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 

No. 3 cyl 2.256 2.35 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.60 

No. 10 445 4.60 4.45 4.60 5.05 5.20 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened.... 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.25 

No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 

No. 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1,20 

No. 3 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 

No. 10 4.80 4.95 4.80 4.95 5.40 5.55 
Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 1.15 

No. 3 cyl 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 

No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.35 

CANNED FISH 

OYSTERS (MPR 328, Amendment 1, 3-23-43) 

East South West Coast 

Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 

SALMON (MPR 265, Amendment 2, 7-13-43) 

1 lb. %lb. Mlb. 1lb Wh. 

Per Case Tall Flat Flat Flat Oval Flat Oval 

C.R. C.R. C.R. 

Puget Sound 

COLUMBIA RIVER 
Chinook, Fancy.. 19.00 20.60 24.00 13.00 16.00 6.60 

SARDINES (MPR 184, 7-23-42) 

East Central West Coast 
(Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
% Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 
1% Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 

100 cans 430 «wie <n 
% Oil, Mustard Key, 100 cans 4.82 5.22 
Tomato Sauce, Key, 100 cams 4.87 5.27 
\% Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, 

\% Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 

100 cans as wm 
% Tomato, Keyless, 48 cans...... 4.12 4.52 

SHRIMP (MPR 3811, 2-2-43) 

East South West Coast 
Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 


Veined Shrimp add 60c per doz. above prices. 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV 
Variety No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 No. 2 Can No. 10 
Sieve Size Grade No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can No. 303 Glass Jar Can 
Alaska No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.55 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.40 7.00 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.45 7.25. 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.30 6.50 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.875 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.35 6.75 
B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.20 6.00 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.10 5.50 
Alaska No. 4 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.25 6.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.15 5.75 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.05 5.25 
Sweet No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 2 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.55 7.75 1.525 7.65 1.525 7.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.30 6.50 1.275 6.40 1.275 6.40 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
Sweet No. 4 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.35 6.75 1.325 6.65 1.325 6.65 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Sweet No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.25 6.25 1.225 6.15 1.225 6.15 
B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.15 5.75 1.125 5.65 1.125 5.65 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 
Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.40 7.00 1.375 6.90 1.375 6.90 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.10 5.50 1.075 5.40 1.075 5.40 
Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.45 7.25 1.425 7.15 1.425 7.15 
Wales & B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.20 6.00 1.175 5.90 1.175 5.90 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.05 5.25 1.025 5.15 1.025 5.15 
Note—Substandard prices: 2s or 303 Glass Jars, 10c; 10’s, 50c, per dozen less than maximum prices for standard grade. 
Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 


Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 
Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 


Region II: 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Region III: 


Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR GREEN AND WAX BEANS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 9, July 5, 1943) 


Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 


Region I 


Bush Beans 


Region II 


Bush Beans 


Region III 
Bush Beans 


Region IV 
Bush Beans 


Region V 
Bush Beans 


Region VI 
Pole Beans 


Sieve Size Grade No. 2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No.2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No.10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 No.2 No. 2% No. 10 
Whole, Regular (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 1 A or Fancy 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.80 2.425 9.00 1.675 2.250 8.35 1.725 2.325 8.60 1.70 2.300 8.50 1.80 2.425 9.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.55 2.100 17.75 1.70 2.3800 8.50 1.575 2.125 17.85 1.625 2.200 8.10 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.70 2.300 8.50 
C or Std. 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.65 2.225 8.25 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.575 2.125 7.85 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.65 2.225 8.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 17.75 
C or Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.55 2.100 7.75 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.55 2.100 7.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.45 1.950 7.25 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.385 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.385 1.825 6.76 1.45 1.950 17.25 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.35 1.325 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.385 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.60 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.85 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.35 1.825 6.75 
B or Ex. Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.380 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.30 1.750 6.50 
C or Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.15 1.650 56.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
Cut (Green or Wax) (Tin) 
No. 2 A or Fancy 1.45 1.950 7.25 1.60 2.150 8.00 1.475 2.000 7.85 1.525 2.050 7.60 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.60 2.150 8.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 17.50 
C or Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.385 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
No. 3 A or Fancy 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.50 2.025 7.50 1.875 1.850 6.85 1.425 1.925 7.10 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.50 2.025 17.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.60 1.40 1.900 7.00 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 65.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
No. 4 A or Fancy 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.40 1.900 7.00 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.825 1.800 6.60 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.40 1.900 7.00 
B or Ex. Std. 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.35 1.825 6.75 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.275 1.725 6.85 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.85 1.825 6.75 
C or Std. 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.80 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
No. 5 and up A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.6256 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 656.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 65.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 65.26 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.385 1.125 1.525 6.60 1.10 1.475 5.650 1.20 1.625 6.00 
Ungraded A or Fancy 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.30 1.750 6.50 1.175 1.575 5.85 1.225 1.650 6.10 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.80 1.750 6.50 
B or Ex. Std. 1.10 1.475 5.50 1.25 1.675 6.25 1.125 1.500 5.60 1.175 1.575 65.85 1.15 1.550 5.75 1.25 1.675 6.25 
C or Std. 1.05 1.425 65.25 1.20 1.625 6.00 1.075 1.450 5.35 1.125 1.525 5.60 1.10 1.475 65.50 1.20 1.625 6.00 


Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Region II—New York. 
Region III—Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. 
Region IV—Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and South Dakota. 


Region V—Arizona, Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, Nevada and all of Idaho except Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and 


Omyhee Counties. 
Region VI—Washington, Oregon, California and Washington, Payette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee Counties in Idaho. 
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Connecticut, Rhode Island. 


Tennessee, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE EXECUTIVE WHO STOPS THINK 


Workers’ Living Costs going up...and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers... 

Check! You’re perfectly right . . . but 
all these burdens are more than balanced 
by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 
getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 
America’s all-out war effort by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


August 2, 1943 


A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s new money! 

That’s why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond selling—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 


Knows that “10% for War Bonds isn’t enough idles days” 


War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—+shis 
year’s bonds are to win! So let's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 
...now do your best! 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


WANTED — MACHINERY 
WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 


chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 4350, The 
Canning Trade, 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3,000 lbs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—One Continuous Current Generator C. L. C. 25, 
Form B, Speed 750, Volts 125, Full Load 125. This Generator 
in very good mechanical shape. Leon C. Bulow, Bridgeville, 
Del. 


FOR SALE—1 large size Manton Gaulin Homogonizer; 1 
Cherry-Burrell Viscolizer; 1 Colloid Mill. Practically new, 
prompt shipment. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Anderson-Barngrover Hot Water Exhauster 
in excellent condition. Has 48 sixteen-inch discs with guides 
set for No. 10 cans. Has extra guides and brackets to handle 
No. 2’s and larger. Mission Food Products Co., Mission, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Two medium and two large Chisholm-Ryder 
Model B Bean Snippers, A-1 condition, $850.00 each, f. o. b. 
factory. Adv. 4347, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition and 
lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. Robins 
& Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—To buy 1 Dump Scalder and 1 No. 8 Exhauster 
for No. 10 cans. Department Mental Health, 100 Nashua St., 
Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—Bliss No. 225 Gang Slitter or similar machine; 
Thread Rolling Machine for %” dia. and larger Caps, with 
Automatic Feed. Smith & Richardson Manufacturing Co., 727 
Ford St., Geneva, 


FOR SALE—PLANTS 


FOR SALE—Several million Cabbage Plants. Varieties, 
Glory of Enkhuizen, Charleston, Wakefield and All Season. All 
shipments mossed. Contact Carolina Plant Farms, Bethel, N. C. 
L. D. Phone 105. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WIRE US quotations on any type Fruits or Berries that can 
be used by the Preserving Trade either Fresh or Frozen, loaded 
in bulk or crates on Fresh or in any size container in Frozen 
or in Sulphur. Only interested carlots. Also interested in good 
second-hand Cooperage ready to use for frozen fruit. Tenser & 
Phipps, Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Phone Grant 0768. 


HELP WANTED 


FOR SALE—Shaker Pea Washers; No. 2 Hansen Pea Filler; 
6’" and 9’ Spiral Worms 11’ long, No. 2 Reeves Variable 
Speeder; Nova Stationary Motor; Hand-operated Gallon Fillers; 
2 Corn Silkers; Cob-remover Reel; 200 gal. Galvanized Blend- 
ing Tank, ete. Badger Machine Works, Berlin, Wis. 


Three 45-gal. Stainless Steel Tanks; one 35-gal. Also ware- 
house 50 x 97 ft., with deep, dry basement, concrete floor. Two- 
story concrete block building 126 x 25 ft., situated on R. R. in 
Central Florida. Dillaway’s, 3405 Glen Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 Haynie Tomato Scalder and 1 Niagara Tomato 
Washer, both purchased this year and used only 60 hours. 
Northwestern Canning & Packing Co., Seffner, Fla. 


FOR SALE—2 Belt-driven Peerless Corn Huskers; 1 Tuc 
Double Corn Cutter, Model D, Serial 158; I Wooden 4-tray Corn 
Silker complete with fan; 1 large Hydraulic Cider Press, made 
by Hydraulic Press Co., Mt. Gilead, Ohio; 1 Electric-Driven 
Knapp Labeling Machine set on No. 2 cans, type 700, serial 
2048-R. Priced right; contact us at once. Belleview Canning 
Co., Carlisle, Pa. Phone 60-R-22. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 3080 Main St., Buffalo-14, N. Y. 
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WANTED—Experienced Executive to manage and operate 
a large company engaged in the Sauerkraut and Pickle busi- 
ness. This company operates plants in the South, North, and 
Widwest. It grows its pickles and vegetables under contract, 
also cures, processes and packs its product. Anyone interested 
is requested to enclose in a letter his name, age, experience, and 
other qualifications, and mail to P. O. Box 93, Lansdowne, Pa. 


WANTED—Plant Manager. Must be experienced vegetable 
canner and capable to take full charge of factory and operate 
same efficiently. Our plant is located in the South and has been 
growing rapidly for past six years. Will guarantee a permanent 
position. Please give references, age and salary in first letter. 
Must be ready to start by September. Adv. 4346, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Superintendent. Well established food plant 
affords excellent opportunities for aggressive man with knowl- 
edge of fruit packing. Permanent position, excellent salary. 
State age, draft status, experience in detail first letter. Adv. 
4348, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Maintenance Foreman, with detailed experience 
on fruit canning equipment. Eastern food manufacturer offers 
permanent position with wonderful salary opportunities. In 
first letter give age, list of previous employers, draft status. 
Adv. 4849, The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


ANOTHER INJUSTICE TO WOMEN 

“What caused the rumpus at their house?” 

“She asked him to bring home something to give as bridge 
prizes at her club and save her a trip downtown, and he brought 
home a couple of cookbooks.” 

Maid—There are five salesmen downstairs with vacuum 
cleaners, ma’am. They all say they have appointments to give 
demonstrations. 

Mrs. Young (all wound up for spring cleaning)—Yes, I sent 
for them. Put them in different rooms and tell them they can 
start right now. 


THINGS THAT MOTHERS KNOW 

The young wife was in tears when she opened the door for 
her husband. “I’ve been insulted,” she sobbed. “Your mother 
insulted me.” 

“My mother,” he exclaimed. ‘But she is a hundred miles 
away.” 

“I know, but a letter came for you this morning and I 
opened it.” 

He looked stern. “I see, but where does the insult come in?” 

“In the postscript,” she answered, “it said, ‘Dear Alice, don’t 
forget to give this letter to George.’ ” 


TRAPPED 

A little boy from Canada who had never seen a Negro was 
viding with his uncle in New York when he saw a colored 
woman. 

“Why does the woman black her face?” he asked his uncle. 

“That’s her natural color,” said the uncle. 

“Is she black like that all over?” 

“Yes,” replied the uncle. 

“Gee, Uncle,” said the lad, admiringly, “you know everything, 
don’t you?” 

An old lady was shocked at the lurid language of two elec- 
tricians who were working near her house. She went to the 
Electric Company and complained. 

One of the two workmen was called in and asked to answer 
the charge. 

He said: ‘Well, me and Bill Dawson were on this job. I 
went up the pole and, accidentally, I let the hot lead fall on Bill. 
It trickled down his back, but all he said was: ‘Really, Henry, 
you should try to be a little more careful.’ ” 


DEFECTIVE AMMUNITION 
When the doctor arrived he found the patient in tears. 
“Cheer up, my good man,” he said, “you’ll pull through.” 
“It isn’t that, Doctor,” groaned the patient, “but just think 
of all the money I’ve spent for apples to keep you away.” 


THE REASON 
“Why did you stop singing in the choir?” 
“Because one day I didn’t sing and somebody asked if the 
organ had been fixed.” 


SOME BIRD 

Student—And poor Harry was killed by a revolving crane. 

Englishwoman—My word! What fierce birds you have in 
America. 

“Cora Anne,” said her mother, sorrowfully, “every time you 
are naughty I get another gray hair.” 

“Then,” said Cora Anne, “you must have been a terror when 
you were a kid. Look at grandpa!” 
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FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR BELTING 


Every conveying operation in the pro- 
cessing of Cold Pack, Hot Pack, Sugar 
Preserved, Dehydrated and Smoked foods 
ean be handled faster, better and cheap- 
er with LA PORTE Conveyor Belting. It 
with ds all impacts at the loading 
chute. It resists heat and cold. It will 
not stretch, creep, weave, nor jump. It 
will not deteriorate while not in use. 
And, in addition, it requires no dressing 
or special maintenance to keep it at top 
efficiency. Easily sterilized with a steam 
gun or sealding water right on the 
friction drum. 


Ask your Supplier TODAY for LA PORTE Con- 
veyor Belting—in Galvanized Steel—available 
in any length and practically any width. 


LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 
BOX 124 . LA PORTE, INDIANA 
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PREPARE FOR HARVEST NOW! 


Take no chances 
USE THE BEST 
prices submitted upon request 
RIVERSIDE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MURFREESBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 
Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 


to meet your trade requirements. 


LABELCOM PANY 


INCORPORATED 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses that 


supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


ADHESIVES 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, II]. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMEN! 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAN SEALING COMPOUND 
Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 

Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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-MAINTENANCE- 
-OPERATION- 


Will prove the most important functions in the operating of your cannery in 1943. 


Send us your orders now for the following parts because there is no telling how 
critical and scarce these materials may be. . . 


Later on in the season 


Endless Belts (Aprons) for Stringless Bean Thermometers for Retorts, Blanchers, Exhaus- 


Cutters ters 
Knives for Stringless Bean Cutters Self-Operated Temperature Controllers for 
Complete Cutterheads for Stringless Bean Scalders, Blanchers, Exhausters 


Cutters (our own manufacture) 
16 qt. Blue Enameled Buckets 
14 qt. Blue Enameled Pans Smiley Spoon Shaped Tomato Peeling Knives 
(due to a ruling released by the W. P. B. 
these will be the only size pails and pans 
manufactured during 1943) 
Robins Perforated Process Crates Link-Belt Chain Attachment, sprockets, etc. 
(material for slatted crates not available) (that you frequently require in a hurry) 


Pressure Controllers for Retorts 


Flexible Steel Conveyor Belting for Scalders, 
Sorting Tables, Conveyors, etc. 


And alot of other and sundry things for which we suggest that you place your 
order at once for immediate delivery, or for delivery as soon as practical for us to 
furnish. 

We can only stock our inventory to the extent that we are permitted in accordance 
with the ruling of the W. P. B. Therefore, our stock of all supplies is necessarily 
limited from one quarter to another. 

We hope you will accept this advertisement as a personal message from us and act 
accordingly. 

Our new No. 700 catalogue (just off the press) will be mailed upon request. 


A FEW BARGAINS IN PRACTICALLY NEW MACHINERY 
1—Large size Sinclair-Scott Hydro Pea Grader - used less than 30 days. 


1—Berry Washer 2—Robins Circle Steam Hoists 
1—Rod Washer 1—Ayars No. 2 Corn Shaker 
1—Strawberry Slicer with motor 1—Six-Pocket —_ Pluger Filler 
1—No 16 Clipper Cleaner 2—Six-Pocket M. & S. Fillers 
1—Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
1—No. | Olney Washer 
; 1—Factory Rebuilt (practically new) M.& S. 
1—18' Straight Line Exhauster Biller feo Me. came 
* 1—Indiana Pulper 6—No. 5 Corn Cutters 
1—Monitor Shed Pea Cleaner 2—No. 7 Corn Silkers 
1—Peerless Corn on Cob Washer 3—Morral Corn Cutters 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
No. 2 Plant, Cardiff, Maryland 
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